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TRAINING IN THE USE OF BOOKS* 

It is my good fortune to have in my office in the Library of 
Congress a collection of books which recalls to me daily one of 
the great men of our country, a man whose memory is especially 
dear to Virginians, that most distinguished alumnus of the College 
of William and Mary, Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson spent 
much time and money in gathering a library. His efforts ex- 
tended over many years. In a letter written in 1814 he de- 
scribed them as follows : — 

.... You know my collection, its condition and extent. 
I have been fifty years making it, and have spared no pains, 
opportunity or expense, to make it what it is. While 
residing in Paris, I devoted every afternoon I was dis- 
engaged, for a summer or two in examining all the principal 
bookstores, turning over every book in my hand, and 
putting by every thing which related to America, and in- 
deed whatever was rare and valuable in every science. 
Besides this, I had standing orders during the whole time I 
was in Europe, on its principal book-marts, particularly 
Amsterdam, Frankfort, Madrid, and London, for such 
works relating to America as could not be found in Paris. 
So that, in that department particularly, such a collection 
was made as probably can never again be effected, because 
it is hardly probable that the same opportunities, the same 
time, industry, perseverance and expense, with the same 
knowledge of the bibliography of the subject would again 
happen to be in concurrence. During the same period, 
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and after my return to America, I was led to procure also 
whatever related to the duties of those in the high concerns 
of the nation. . . . 

This collection gathered with so much pains by the former 
President was purchased by the Government in 1815, and 
became the nucleus of the present Library of Congress. The 
greater part of that library had been destroyed in the previous 
August, when the Capitol was burned by the British troops. 
For many years Mr. Jefferson's books formed the most useful 
and valuable portion of the collection, and even to-day certain 
of them are indispensable to investigators. The collection 
numbered about 7,000 volumes. The disastrous fire of 1851, 
which destroyed a large part of the library, proved especially 
destructive to Mr. Jefferson's books; less than 2,500 survived, 
and the wear and tear of ninety-five years has reduced this 
number to 2,000. These, carefully preserved as the "Jefferson 
Collection," remain a witness to the industry, learning, and zeal 
of the author of the Declaration of Independence. 

But fortunately we are not left to infer from this — less than 
one third — the character of the remainder of the collection 
formed by Mr. Jefferson. Almost as soon as the books were 
put in place, a catalogue of them was issued by the Library. 
This catalogue was arranged in forty-four chapters, following 
the classification which Mr. Jefferson had himself devised, and 
which remained in effect, with some minor changes, to the end 
of the century. The library revealed by the catalogue of 1815 
was undoubtedly one of the best in America at that day. It 
was strongest in law and in history, especially that of America, 
but it contained many valuable works and sets in philosophy, 
classical literature, theology, and belles-lettres. The books were 
of high character, and were mostly in good editions and sound 
bindings. When we reflect that it was bought largely in the 
midst of engrossing public duties, in time of war, and in 
great part under the disadvantage of remoteness from the book- 
markets of the old world, the marvel is that it was so good. 

In 181 5 there were but few libraries of any size, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States. This collection of only 7,000 vol- 
umes ranked high in numbers. Harvard college could boast some 
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16,000 in 1790; the New York Society Library, about 14,000; 
the Library Company and Logonian Library of Philadelphia, 
some 18,000 ; and the Library Society of Charleston, S. C, about 
7,500. There may have been half a dozen other libraries of over 
7,000 volumes scattered along the Atlantic seaboard. Private li- 
braries numbering more than a few thousand books were rare, and 
Mr. Jefferson's collection was a very notable one for that day. 

I say "for that day," since the increase in the number of 
libraries and in their size since 18 15 has been little short of 
marvellous. There are to-day in the United States over 2,300 
libraries having more than 8,COO volumes each. Their total num- 
bers reach well over eighty-five millions of volumes, and eleven 
million pamphlets, while in the year 1908 nearly twenty millions 
of persons are recorded as having actually read and studied in 
their reading-rooms. Over seventy-five million books were issued 
for home use from only 1,384 of these 2,300. There are now over 
10,000 persons employed in library work (including those 
charged with the care of buildings). Six libraries have more 
than 500,000 volumes; nine, more than 300,000 but less than 
half a million ; and sixty-two, less than 300,000 but more than 
100,000. Thus there are to-day in our land seventy-seven 
libraries, each one of which is more than fourteen times as large 
as was the Library of Congress when it started afresh with Presi- 
dent Jefferson's collection in 1 8 1 5. And that Library has grown 
from this original 7,000 to almost two million books and 
pamphlets, adding of late years over 100,000 volumes annually. 
Moreover, the number of small collections, school, office, 
village, college, professional libraries, collections which are not 
included in this somewhat wearisome array of figures, 
has increased, if not proportionately, at least very greatly. 
There must be available for use to a greater or less degree in 
this country at least sixty-five millions of books — a figure which 
still falls far short of one to each inhabitant. 

Moreover, the production of books: and of magazines has in- 
creased in about the same proportions. Newspapers are pro- 
bably no more numerous in proportion to the population than 
they were in the second decade of the nineteenth century, for 
most of the publishing activity of that day was shown in journal- 
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ism. We have no reliable figures for the publication of books 
and pamphlets in that period of our history. The great 
scholarly bibliographies have dealt largely with the colonial 
period, and the bulky trade bibliographies begin much later. 
In the midst of the War of 1812 and the impoverished condition 
which preceded and followed it, the publication of books was 
probably small. Moreover, it is, of course, a commonplace of 
history that the United States was almost wholly an agri- 
cultural country in 181 5; and in communities devoted largely 
to farming, book publishing does not ordinarily flourish as it 
does in an industrial society. A few hundred books, per- 
haps a thousand or more pamphlets, probably made up the 
annual output of this country in 1815. In Europe the num- 
ber was, of course, very much greater, although the period 
of the Napoleonic Wars was not favorable to extensive pub- 
lishing. 

Contrast this meagre production with what has been aptly 
termed "our literary deluge." In 1910 there were published in 
the United States 13,470 books, by 2,217 publishing firms. 
This number does not include "directories and similar publi- 
cations, official publications (with a very few exceptions), or 
minor pamphlets." Thus all but a few dozens of the thousands 
of publications of the national, state, and municipal govern- 
ments are not counted in these figures, nor are the hosts of 
catalogues of schools and colleges and many valuable publica- 
tions of societies, such as year-books, annuals, bulletins, and 
journals, all of them materials of some worth, which are certain 
to find a resting place on library shelves. No account is taken 
in arriving at this number, 13,470, by the Publishers' Weekly, 
of the extensive magazine output of the country, nor of the huge 
number of newspapers of all sorts. Therefore the formidable 
array of nearly fourteen thousand books produced in the United 
States in one year is far from being the whole number which is 
to be reckoned with. 

Great Britain produced, in 1910, 10,804 works; Germany, 
about 31,000; France, 12,615, and Italy, 6,788. The Scandi- 
navian countries, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium 
Switzerland, Greece, and Turkey must have published among 
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them at least twice as many as Italy, one would suppose, while 
Australia, South Africa, and India will easily bring the total up to 
85,000 works in European languages — not including the literary 
product of the great Slavic nations. This makes no account 
of the very considerable annual output of books in the Orient 
and in South America. We shall not be far wrong if we say 
that at the very least 100,000 books are printed each year, any 
one of which may perhaps be called for by a reader in one of 
our great libraries. 

This is a deluge indeed. What a contrast to the conditions 
of Mr. Jefferson's day. Then the well-read man of letters or 
affairs, undisturbed by telegrams, cables, newspaper extras, 
telephone calls, ticket bulletins, automobile honks, next month's 
magazines, or "red-hot" fiction, could sit down to a leisurely 
perusal of the books his agent had sent him from Philadelphia 
or London, could re-read the classics, could keep abreast of the 
best thought of the day with reasonable success, and could 
master the contents of a library of 7,000 volumes with the 
comfortable assurance that he had read the majority of the 
best works of the world of letters. 

That day has passed. The scholar of to-day is ever fearful 
lest he shall have missed the latest tieatise on his little specialty, 
which yet, despite its limitations, has a literature of its own. 
The average man of intelligence is well-nigh helpless before the 
mass of books in even a minor library. The craze for the 
"latest" novel, the most "up-to-date" reference book, is the 
characteristic note of the present demand for books. How, in 
the face of this flood, shall the young man of our day find his 
bearings; how shall he ride the flood a master; by virtue of 
what training shall he make it serve him, carry him to his goal, 
aid him in his life work? How shall he avoid being over- 
whelmed by numbers, misled by cheap newness, misguided by 
advertising, and lost in a wilderness of printed matter when he 
essays to work in a modern library or to attempt the mastery of 
any important question ? This is my theme : training in the use 
of books, the acquiring of a scholar's attitude toward the printed 
page. Its timeliness is proven by every library bulletin, every 
publisher's announcement, by the experience of every teacher, 
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and, I fear I must add, by the painful witness of much in- 
competent and careless journalism, and the enormous profits 
of the publishers of cheaply made subscription books. 

How that training may be obtained, and where it shall begin, 
I shall endeavor to set forth briefly, in the hope that such a 
theme cannot fail to be of interest to all connected with 
education. 

We may begin with the child in school. Now certain ele- 
mentary facts about books one naturally supposes everybody 
observes and knows. And yet experience shows that most 
school children — and many of their elders, for that matter — 
are seldom acquainted with the basic fact that a book has an 
author. To them a book is a book ; their arithmetic is their 
arithmetic book; not Robinson's, or Smith's, or Wentworth's, or 
anybody else's arithmetic. Nobody ever points out to them 
the fact that their text-book was written by anyone, and they 
usually know it by the color or by the name of the teacher in 
whose class they used it. This curious ignorance on the part 
of school children was first brought to my notice years ago, 
when examining orally a large number of candidates for 
entrance to a college and to its preparatory department. Out of 
nearly a hundred young people ranging from twelve to twenty, 
not one was able to tell us the names of the writers of all the 
text-books he had used during the previous term, and few, very 
few, knew the names of any of the authors. The answers were 
so extremely vague in most cases as to lead me — in my inex- 
perience — to doubt seriously whether there had been any 
actual study of the various subjects. "We had the same 
grammar everybody uses;" "The English history was a little 
green book," was the kind of reply my questioning elicited. 
And yet these same young folk did well in their classes, and 
gave evidence of having really worked at the matter of these 
books concerning whose makers they had so little knowledge. 
Perhaps the matter is the all-important thing, but the poor 
author who gave it form — I speak for all makers of text-book — 
deserves the reward of at least a bowing acquaintance. And 
the indifference to the author in the school days is too frequently 
carried over into later life. It is an indifference fostered by 
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the anonymous journalism of the day, whose remote results are 
seen in part in the greedy devouring in our great circulating 
libraries of any trash that is called a novel. Perhaps the 
irresponsibility of school children as respects their author and 
his work was never better shown than by an incident which has 
always stood in my mind as the finest example of ineffective 
teaching I have met with. A young girl of my acquaintance, 
on being asked in what grade she was in school, said she was in 
the third year of the high school. "Then you have been 
reading Cicero's Orations against Catiline?" "Well," was the 
meditative answer, "we have been reading somebody's orations 
about Catiline ; I guess they were Cicero's, but whether they 
were for or against Catiline, I don't remember." 

If the author deserves to be known to his readers, the title of 
his book likewise claims a certain attention. Doubtless it is a 
less important detail than the other, but nevertheless not 
wholly negligible. Here again the child in school generally 
receives small aid and comfort from his teacher. The be- 
ginning of a proper training in the use of books comes when 
children are taught that books are written by people, have a 
definite name, and frequently appear in different forms. We 
hear much in pedagogic circles of training in observation. That 
observation may well begin with such elementary details 
as these. 

Any librarian will testify that titles are more frequently 
remembered than authors, but that they are seldom remembered 
correctly. The girl who demands the red book her sister had 
last month is sometimes less puzzling than the woman who calls 
insistently for the book entitled : For Better or For Worse, 
finally going off contented with Miss Johnston's To Have and 
to Hold, remarking complacently that she knew it was some- 
thing out of the marriage service. 

It is not too much to expect that school children may have it 
pointed out by someone that a book generally has a table of 
contents and an index. I wonder how many teachers ever do 
this? How frequently do we find children helplessly turning 
the pages, looking in vain for some half-forgotten passage ! 
Makers of text-books generally provide indexes and tables, 
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and presumably teachers use them, but too seldom are children 
systematically taught the necessity and use of these keys to the 
contents of a book. 

If we can secure some such early training in observing and 
understanding the primal factors in the make-up of a book, we 
may surely demand also of teachers some sort of instruction in 
elementary discrimination between books. Books are not like 
bricks, or bales of cotton, or bolts of cloth — a fundamental 
fact which is not always clear to business men in estimating the 
cost of handling and buying them. Each book is a separate 
entity — a mass of paper, to be sure, on which there are certain 
impressions in ink, but much more than that, the physical ex- 
pression of someone's thought. Now if the child has learned 
that some man or woman wrote his text-book, he has grasped 
the prime element in discriminating between books. Given one 
man's work, he may be aware that another man has done 
the same sort of thing. Hence the necessity of knowing how 
well each has done it, in order to make a choice. But while the 
selection of books is perhaps too serious a matter to enter into 
this primary training in the use of books, the knowledge of what 
field or parts of a field different books cover, is not. Moreover, 
this knowledge — derived, of course, from a study of the table 
of contents ; for one seems naturally to come back always to the 
elements — is of extreme practical importance. The sooner a 
boy learns that not all American histories come down to the 
year 191 2, and that there are numerous histories devoted to 
small periods of time, the better for him. That the author has 
a plan and purpose in writing, and that two books apparently on 
the same topic may be written from absolutely different points 
of view and for different ends, he will discover, if only he is 
made to read prefaces and introductions. If a child once fairly 
enters into the idea that an author writes for a particular class — 
as for children ; or for a particular purpose, as in a purely 
outline or elementary history ; or from a motive of his own, as a 
defence of his own conduct or the exposition of a theory, — he 
has begun to discriminate between books. When he has once 
begun, he will not be likely to cease. And he will, by virtue of 
this training, be in the way to acquire an intelligent attitude 
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toward books, a knowledge that they are made by people who 
differ in gifts and in purpose, in ability and in design. More- 
over, he will not be led into the very common error of assuming 
that a well-known book is necessarily the book he wants. It is 
a fact to which all librarians will bear witness that the average 
man who wants to know something in English history asks for 
Macaulay's History, in entire ignorance of the fact that it is 
devoted largely to the reign of James II. So Gibbon is asked 
for by persons who wish to know something about the Gracchi, 
and Carlyle's French Revolution for the later career of Napoleon. 
Such elementary training as that which I have urged would do 
away with this kind of error. 

The use of elementary books of reference is more common 
in schools than is this training in observation. No school room 
beyond the sixth grade is complete without a dictionary and an 
atlas. But very few teachers realize what a wealth of informa- 
tion is contained in a modern dictionary, or train their pupils to 
find it. I may safely say also that they fail to train them so well and 
thoroughly in the order of the alphabet that it becomes second- 
nature to them — a key to arrangement of all sorts of books 
and catalogues, which they will need to use all their lives. I 
know I am on forbidden ground here, and that it is unfashion- 
able in these days to teach the alphabet. But I am thankful 
that I "learne'd my letters" when a child. I do not insist on 
that process as a preliminary to learning to read — but very 
soon after a child has learned to read, he should be drilled in 
the alphabet as a set of symbols. When he has learned this, 
he is ready to use a dictionary or an encyclopaedia. Now the 
wonders of a modern unabridged dictionary are not revealed to 
the casual observer. But they are a constant source of delight 
to children — I speak from experience — and of information to 
the teacher. A little training here will reveal to a bright child 
possibilities of which he will be eager to take advantage later. 
And how few children are trained to use by way of quick con- 
sultation their atlases or the maps in their geographies. Here 
is a fertile field for ingenuity and resources on the part of 
teachers. I find very few grown people who use atlases with 
speed and certainty. Usually an uncertain finger wanders 
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over the map in search of the name of the desired place. The 
letters and figures in the margin, the indexes, the table of con- 
tents, they ignore. And yet how simple are these devices. 
They are so easily used that children when once introduced to 
their meaning make a game of locating a town, a river, a county. 

This elementary sort of training can reasonably be expected 
of all pupils who complete the primary course. The ordinary 
text-book, the dictionary, the atlas, are all the vehicles, all the 
apparatus required for conveying it. There is no need of an 
elaborate library or much formal training, and yet the results of 
the teacher's occasional direction and careful supervision will 
show later all the difference between a blind following of a 
set of printed formulas, and a discriminating and intelligent 
attitude toward a book. 

One serious difficulty should be recognized at this point. 
With young pupils only confusion is likely to result from too 
great a divergence from a text-book on the part of the teacher. 
That blind reverence for the printed page which it is our pur- 
pose to destroy will cause children to lose confidence in a 
teacher who puts herself in opposition to the book too often. 
All teachers of young children know this, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. The literalness of the child mind we all 
recognize. I well remember a boy who came to me in great 
distress because he had found that Caesar didn't know Latin 
grammar. He had found in his text a violation of one of the 
plainest rules in Allen & Greenough. I think he never had 
any confidence in me after my explanation that there were ex- 
ceptions to all rules, and that Caesar knew more about Latin 
than the distinguished professors who made the grammar, or 
the boy who was studying it, and moreover had written a Latin 
grammar himself. 

Not all children who reach our secondary schools find in them 
good school libraries. We have been slow to realize the need 
of a school library in the curriculum of the high school, and 
the importance of its function in the scheme of secondary edu- 
cation. And even where books have been provided generously, 
there has been but little appreciation of the possibilities of 
training which are latent in even a small collection. Too often 
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the care of the high school library has been an added burden 
placed on an already heavily-taxed teacher, or has been left to 
the ignorant enthusiasm of some bright pupil. Within the past 
twenty years many of our larger cities have been appointing 
librarians for the high school libraries. Moreover, in a few 
places these librarians have become what they should all be, 
teachers of the art of using books. Slowly, under the influence 
of some of our state library commissions, and of some en- 
lightened high school principals, teachers and school authorities 
are beginning to see that the school library affords throughout 
life a basis for learning how to use books in collections. Not 
alone is this knowledge absolutely needed as an aid to modern 
instruction in literature, history, and science, but it is even more 
valuable as furnishing the means whereby pupils may become 
adepts in the use of libraries, an art which has been won by most of 
us through hard knocks, but which can be taught very simply and 
effectively. Let us not forget the necessity for that art in modern 
life, the flood of books with which the pupil will have to struggle 
later. In the secondary school he can and should learn the ele- 
ments of dealing with books in libraries, and when he comes to 
college he should not be helpless, but happy in the opportunity 
to make quick and efficient use of a library of fifty, one hundred, 
or even five hundred thousand volumes. 

He should learn by formal instruction of the high school 
librarian — instruction which, to my knowledge, is now given 
with great success in a dozen schools — that books have 
to be arranged or classified on some sort of a system. 
Usually they are grouped on the principle of likeness — those 
treating of the same theme being placed together. If he once 
grasps that idea and its corollary — that as one book can go only 
in one place, it must be placed with those books which it most re- 
sembles — he will quickly understand classification notations, and 
will not be baffled by figures, letters, or decimal points. He should 
also learn the use of a simple catalogue on cards, and should mas- 
ter the principle of alphabetical arrangement. If a boy knows 
how to use the card catalogue of a high school library, there is no 
reason why he cannot use easily any other catalogue, even so 
huge a thing as the card catalogue of the Library of Congress 
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with its two thousand trays and its hundreds of thousands 
of entries. 

In the secondary school also the pupils can easily learn the 
use of the indexes to magazines. Few tools are more helpful 
than Poole 's Index and the Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. There is no reason why they should not be known to all 
high school students, even although the greater part of the vol- 
umes indexed are not in the school or town library. 

When he is ready for college, therefore, a young man may 
reasonably be supposed to have an elementary equipment in 
the use of books, if only his teachers have deliberately tried to 
give it to him. No extensive apparatus, no costly library, no 
great amount of time are needed. Careful and tactful teaching 
of the habit of using books as tools ; an intelligent direction of 
the pupil's attitude toward the books he has at hand ; the fullest 
possible use of the school library under competent guidance — 
these are all that a training in the use of books demands as a 
beginning. It is easy to estimate the advantage which 
a student thus equipped has over one who has known books 
merely as printed matter containing certain information which 
he has more or less reluctantly acquired, and whose ability to 
use books in collections is absolutely a negative quantity. 

It is a stock complaint against our modern colleges that they 
do not acquaint students with the great literatures of the world. 
Education for culture is said not to exist, or at least not to suc- 
ceed. Whatever measure of truth may be found in this con- 
tention, it may be worth while to point out that the old- 
fashioned college course of four years, rigid and arid as it was, 
failed even more completely than that of to-day to introduce 
students either to the great literatures of Greece and Rome — 
small samples of which were minutely and painfully dissected 
daily — or to those of the modern languages. In few cases in 
the earlier two-thirds of the nineteenth century was the routine 
of text-book recitation or formal lecture abandoned in favor of 
a wide comparison of authorities or an independent study of the 
literature of a period. If I do not read amiss educational his- 
tory and the reminiscences of our fathers, the old-fashioned 
college course was certainly not that "good old time" to which 
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educational reformers would hark back. Certainly no young 
man in any American college had an opportunity to study in the 
forties, or even in the sixties, such topics as the Romantic 
Movement in German literature, the French Chansons de 
Geste, or the Greek dialectic poets, topics which appear in cata- 
logues as sample elective courses in colleges of no great 
size or extraordinary resources. 

We should be far wrong, however, did we infer that the old- 
fashioned college with its small faculty, its rigid curriculum, its 
hard and fast class lines, failed to foster a love for literature and 
reading. There was more leisure for reading, both on the 
part of students and faculty. There was almost without ex- 
ception an abundance of life in the literary and debating 
societies — organizations which are not everywhere vigorous 
to-day. Athletics did not absorb so much of the energy of 
the student-body, and it is probably true that there was more 
reading on individual initiative than there is to-day, when formal 
instruction is found in so much wider a range of subjects, even 
in the smallest colleges. 

In fact, the modern college and university have bred a peculiar 
attitude toward books on the part of students. Certain books 
are required to be read for entrance in English — books which 
are the birthright of all who speak the English tongue. And 
many a lad reads and cons notes on Quentin Durward, or Ivan- 
hoe, or the Princess, in about the spirit in which boys read the 
immortal commentaries of Julius Caesar. "Collateral reading" 
has been run so hard that books to be used in a certain course 
have become merely an adjunct — Professor So-and-so's books — 
and are even less than a text-book in the eyes of the student. 
Worse than that, the seminar and departmental libraries have had 
too frequently a deleterious influence on the advanced student. 
No other books interest him — if they are not in the seminar 
library, they are not worth while. Instead of broadening his 
range of knowledge, this very convenient grouping of certain 
books as tools, tends to restrict it. Lest I may seem to exaggerate, 
I will illustrate by an anecdote which came under my observa- 
tion. A certain very distinguished professor in one of our lar- 
gest universities by some unusual chance wandered so far from 
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his seminar that he came on the general card catalogue of the 
university library. "How convenient and admirable a thing 
this catalogue is," said he, after half an hour's study of it; "I 
must have it copied for the economics seminar." 

There results too frequently, from this and other influences, 
an attitude of indifference toward the college library on the 
part of students. I have watched students who came every day 
for weeks to read certain required books, and have never seen 
them read anything else — doubtless it was true that they had 
not the time. I have seen the graduate student stick to the 
seminar until it grew to represent the world of letters to him. 
I have regretfully noted the presence in laboratories of students 
of the sciences for hours every day — hours so long that they 
never had a glimpse of any cultural reading. And — I fear I 
must say it — horribile dictu! — I have known boys who passed 
an entire four years in a college with 350,000 books in its 
library, and who in those four years never entered its doors. 

Now a large part of this indifference is the result of at least 
two factors : the lack of the sort of training in the secondary 
schools which I have been emphasizing, and the almost 
criminal indifference on the part of college and university 
authorities, including their librarians, I fear — toward the de- 
velopment of cultural reading and the sense of mastery of 
books. Plunge an untrained boy into a library of thirty, fifty, 
or hundred thousand books — how is he to pick and choose, 
how shall he get his start? He needs formal instruction in the 
rudiments, nay, even in the refinements, of bibliography. In 
the German universities the professor usually lectures at the 
beginning of each course on the bibliography of the subject he 
is about to discuss before the class during the semester. Those 
lectures are generally the most highly prized and faithfully 
attended of the course. The custom has had some notable 
imitators in America, and I have always been profoundly 
grateful that most of my professors at Michigan followed this 
practice as a matter of course. Within the past few years 
Princeton has been going much further in the work of her 
" preceptors." Here and there a college librarian has with 
more or less success given lectures on the use of the library and 
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on bibliography. If we will consider the literary deluge of 
the day, the ever growing number of books in our college 
libraries, we shall perceive the positive necessity for methods 
differing alike from the indifference and the ways of the past. 

To go into details of those methods would be unprofitable 
here. They have never been worked out with more than fair 
success, but I think I may say that college librarians and college 
professors alike are earnestly studying them ; are experimenting, 
and testing ways and means. The college library must de- 
liberately spend thought and money in advertising its wares, 
and must interpose as few obstacles as possible between its books 
and its readers. 

What should result from such a bibliographic training? How 
should a young man, equipped as we would have him, face the 
library and the out-pourings of the press? He should, it seems 
to me, show first a certain readiness and ease among books ; he 
should treat them all as at least distant acquaintances who may 
become friends any day. He does not know them, perhaps, 
but he knows where they live and why they live there, and what 
they purport to do for a living ; and he is not any more surprised 
than he is with people to learn that some are existing largely on 
their past reputation ; others are leading a double life, and a few 
are not too reliable or no better than they should be. Secondly, 
he should know well and familiarly those directories and those 
elite lists, social registers if you please, of the world of letters — 
which tell him both where anybody may be found, or where the 
best books of any sort dwell. He should — to drop our meta- 
phor — use easily bibliographic tools of all sorts from the simple 
check list to the erudite works of Fabricius and Poggendorf. 
And he should know the literature of his own subject more than 
fairly well. Only thus will he become possessed of the historic 
sense and of the man's attitude toward the printed page. He 
will realize that books are but imperfect media of arriving at 
knowledge after all, and that he must put himself into them if 
he is to profit by them. He will need little assistance from libra- 
rians, but will not hesitate to ask questions when he needs help. 

Of greater value than any facility in the use of catalogues, 
bibliographies, and indexes, will be the ability to judge of the 
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comparative merits of books both new and old. If he 
has learned to read the great reviews, to appreciate to some 
extent the personal equations of authors, publishers, and re- 
viewers, — not omitting a suspicion of the power of advertising, 
even in scientific subjects — if he has acquired some criteria for 
forming judgments of his own, he has gained from the college 
library, from the college professor, from his fellow students, 
(especially in debate), from his earlier training, an attitude to- 
ward books which defies definition, but which may perhaps be . 
best termed discriminating. Such a man cannot be "dated" in 
later life by the opinions and views of his day in college. He is 
equipped to cope both with books, and, to a lesser degree, with 
men. 

But highly as I rate the power to work easily and familiarly 
with books in collections, I am not unaware that there lurk 
certain serious dangers in this very familiarity and facility. It 
is the peculiar vice of librarians — even more characteristic than 
their propensity to talk shop — that as they know intimately the 
backs of so many books, they are likely to persuade themselves 
that they know their contents as well. The temptation is subtle 
and powerful, and its operations are not confined to the custodian 
of books. Let no one deceive himself into thinking that be- 
cause he knows the royal road to learning, its guide posts, its 
directories, its ins and outs, the various vehicles that carry men 
on it, he is necessary travelling thereon himself. There is no 
virtue and no praise in this knowledge, if it is not applied to 
help either oneself or another to actual' progress. 

No one is really trained in the use of books who has not 
made himself master of a few books. His facility in the use of 
many books should and must leave him the leisure which is 
needful to absorb certain great works, to read himself into them, 
to make them part of his very being. What these books should 
be is not a matter for dogmatism. One man will feed his soul 
on Shakespeare, and another on Newton's Principia. But 
certain works should become a part of the very nature of every 
man of our race, whatever his profession, who dares call him- 
self educated. The English Bible is still the greatest work in 
the English tongue. The youth who reaches maturity without 
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a thorough knowledge of its wonderful prose and poetry, and its 
message of personal religion and of duty toward God and man, 
has missed the greatest intellectual and moral training the 
language affords. I care not how he interprets it. Let him 
know the Bible from cover to cover, and consider his own re- 
lation to it what he will. 

There are other English books, too, which no man can afford 
not to know, and know intimately. Shakespeare and Milton 
among the poets; Bacon and Addison and Emerson among 
essayists ; Green, Macaulay, and Parkman among the historians, 
are but a few of the names which suggest themselves at once. 
And who dares affirm himself wholly ignorant of Homer and 
Vergil, of Dante, and of Goethe and Schiller, of Cervantes and 
of Montaigne? The man who has not as a boy devoted him- 
self to the reading and re-reading of at least a few of the world's 
great books is but poorly prepared to cope with the literary 
deluge of our day or with the plausible sophistries of the time. 
He has necessarily a low standard of literary judgment. He 
has sold his birthright of noble books for a mess of pottage 
whose chief ingredients are Sunday newspapers and illustrated 
weeklies. 

With this caution, this admonition to think on the high things 
of the world of letters, I reach my conclusion. He that is faithful 
to the mastering of a few great books will use easily the tools 
provided for handling the lesser books. Secure in the possession 
of some works which the ages have tested, he will welcome the 
good in the mass of new books, will make the indifferent, or 
even the bad, serve his need without lowering himself to its 
level, will show his training in the use of books not alone in the 
ease with which he masters bookish problems or acquires 
information, but much more in the character of his thinking and 
in the standard of his judgments. 

William Warner Bishop. 
Library of Congress. 
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